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TilE OLD SOLDIER’S STORY. 


BY MRS. HALE. 


*¢ Ah! boys, I ne’er would check your pastime; 
Enjoy the soldier’s merry play— 

But *tis no sport when men are summon’d 
‘To meet in battle’s stern array. 


*©O! well the moment I rememher, 
When first my sword was girded on, 

I joined the baud who fought for freedom, 
Led by our noble Washington. 


‘¢ We crossed the Delaware’s broad waters, 
Mid floating ice and drifting snow; 

And, shrouded by the gloom of midnight, 
We marched to meet the haughty foe. 


«jsf Our troops were hungry, cold and weary, 


~-And inany a bleeding foot was bare; 
Yet o’er the frozen ground we hurried, 
As swift and light as summer air. 


‘¢ | thought of ny dear loving mother, 
The parting kiss my sisters gave; _ 
And then I thought, ere dawn of morning 

‘hat I might fill a bloody grave. 


‘* But forward !—not a word was spoken, 
_ Till on the foe our soldiers fell, ¥ 
And then—yet oh! the din of battle 

No thought can reach, no language tell! 


‘¢ The cannon booming out like thunder— 
The rolling drum—the trumpet’s call— 
The rush of steeds—the rifle volley, — 
Shouts, shrieks, and groans were mingled all. 


‘< We gained the victory, ay, we conquered, 
For in a righteous cause we stood— 

But many a brave young soldier perished, 
And sealed that triumph with his blood. 


¢ And there, the morning sun, uprising, 
Shone bright o’er many ghastly forms,— 
‘On the red ground the dead and dying 
Lay strewn like trees o’erthrown by stones. 


*<T lay among them faint and wounded,— 
And see! a cripple I remain; 

I ne’er could tell you what I suffered, 
The ling’ring cure, the dreadful painf 


«Then never dream that war is pleasure,— 
The conqueror’s glory covet not;— 

And oh! may God preserve our country, 
And save you from the soldier’s lot. 


‘‘'The poor worn soldier, old and crippled, 
Say, what to him, is gold or fame? 

One prize alone repays his sorrows, 
To bear the freeman’s honored name. 


*‘ That prize to gain we fought and suffered, 
To you the,prize in peace is given— 

*Tis kept by virtue more than valor,— 
Who spurn man’s sway must bow to heaven. 


*¢ Then look above to Christ your Captain, 
March with firm heart and single eye, 
And prove, beneath the Christian banner, 

True soldiers of the Lord on high.” 
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2 From the Violet. 
THE INDIAN GIRL. 

In the heart of one of those deep palm forests of 
Peru, where the beams of the glad sun rarely 
pierce, far from his persecuted brethren, dwelt one 
of that unhappy race of Indians, He was a father; 
five eWiildren had brightened his eye, four proud 
noble boys and one a tender girl, resemblin t 
the fawn ‘that roved wildly ay the~woods, 
she alone remained to share his solitude. Pizar- 
ro’s followers had winged the shafts that bore 
death into the hearts of three, and one son watch- 
ed ‘the bright sun rise and set, from a grated, 
prison window. How did his heart yearn, that no- 
ble boy’s, to tread once more the green savannahs, 
and to chase yet once again the wild deer amid 
the forests, and more, far more, to braid his sis- 
ter’s raven hair with flowers; for it was hard, oh 
very hard, for one who had lived under the blue 
sky, and ever breathed the breath of freedom, to 
be fettered there. Alone the Indian dwelt, save 
with that young girl; the names of¢his children 
were strangers to his lips; but they were fixed 
for ever in his heart. Revenge, revenge, filled 
his whole soul; glared in his eye, that had never 
shed a tear, save one, one’ burning drop that had 
rolled down his swarthy cheek when he heard his 
youngest son lay in Pizarro’sgdungeon; yes, then 
the old man wept, but it was in the forest solitude, 
where no eye, not even his Meloe’s, might gaze 
on his sorrow. He'had left his tribe, to seek in 
the deep recesses of the mountains, some refuge, 
where he. might await the long*yrayed for. moment,. 
and drink the heart’s blood of those who had drank 
so greedily of his. Jt was only when he gazed on 
his young child, as she returned home laden with 
the fruits she had rifled from tree and bush for her 
father, that his knitted brows relaxed, and his 
stern features softened into something like a smile. 
She came like a ray of light when it pierces the 
storm-shrouded sky, or like a spirit to soothe the 
struggle that dwelt in the old man’s heart. 

Every day he went out to hunt, and when the 
hour approached for his return she trod the well 
known paths to meet him; many a time she would 
sit down by the edye of some ¢ool spring and wash 
her weary feet, and weave garlands of the water 
lilies that trembled on the water’s bosom, and then 
the thoughts of those who had 80 often woven them 
for her in the sunny hours of her infancy, rushed 
across her memory, aud the lone Indian girl would 
weep; but her tears fell most when she thought of 
her Orozimbo, her youngest brother, the ppenanpe 
prisoner. ‘‘Oh my brother, my brother,” she 
murmured, ‘‘ thou, whose smile was bright as the 
rising sun, and gentle as the moon, who wert 
brave as the tiger, and yet tender as the fawn, 
whose foot was as the arrow in its fleetness, and 
whose eye was so keen! they have chained thee,— 
they have torn thee from thy home,—never wilt 
thou smile again, or chase the wild deer along the 
gay savannah; better would it have been for thee, 
if thou wert cold with thy brothers.” 

For two long years the Indian girl had lived in 
the palm forest, and every day her father had gone 
forth to hunt. But once the sun had set ia rosy 
clouds below the trees, and the evening shadows 
were dark and gloomy. Meloe had listened long 
and anxiously for his home turned footsteps; 
twice she had trod the path that led to the deep 
ravine, beyond which her father had forbidden her 
to go; and now she sat beneath the tall tree that 
shaded their little hut, and waited, with a heavy 
heart, his coming. ; 

At last he came, but not alone; there wasa 
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stranger with him, and he was fettered; th. ran- 
ger was a Spaniard, and very young; Mcioe’s 
heart beat fast, for she knew well that when a 
Spaniard crossed her father’s threshold, he came 
for no good, . Once she gazed with a pitying eye 
on the young stranger, for his step was weary and 
his limbs weréjightly bound; and her heart whis- 
my brother;” and then she 
er, but his face was stern, and 
of triumph, wp a+ 

01 loe,” he said, ‘thou shalt drink 
ofthe white man’s blood, the hand that killed thy 
brother shall perish. ‘To-day the Indian shall be 
revenged.” 

But Meloe could not smile, and her heart sick- 
ened within her, The Indian led his captive into 
the hut, and placed him in a little room; then he 
twisted .the bamboo fetters round his arms and 
legs still tighteg, @nd smiled to hear him groan. 
** Sleep,” said he, ‘‘ for thou shalt not sleep again; 
to-norrow, the tiger shall lap thy blood!” Then 
he left him; but ordered his child to give him 
food, lest the victim should expire before he had 
experienced sufficient torment. *Meloe took the 
cocoa nut full of cool milk and the tamarind to 
quench his thirst, and when she kuelt down beside 
the young stranger, there was no hate in her 
heart. He murmured ‘‘ mother, mother,” and 
Meloe, whe knew the words, felt the big tears on 
her cheeks. She left him, and her father bade 
her sicep; she laid herself down upon her bed, 
but it was in vain that she closed her eyes, for the 
image of the captive floated,.ever before them. 
‘And he has a mot!sr in a far land, (hought 
ohe; “and-sisiers, pethaps, who sre w atching for 
him. Alas! that oné so young should die. No 
one will cd fe his grave in the stranger's 
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land! Could ea sin to give him life? per- 
chance he might save my brother’s. No! he shall 
not die if Meloe can save him.” The Indian girl 
looked around; het father lay stretched upon the 
rushes that formed “his couch, and was asleep; 
trembling, she arose and walkéd with a light step 
toward the room whege the prisoner lay; she lis- 
tened and heard Mii she seized the toma- 
hawk that lay on the floor, and entered the cham- 
ber. The Spaniard raised himself up, but imme- 
diately sank again to the floor. ‘‘ Fear not,” 
whispered the maiden. ‘‘I aman Indian; yet I 
will save thee. Thou hast a mother, for her sake 
Meloe will save thee. But speak not, move not, for 
my father sleeps.” Brightly beamed the eye of the 
captive, as she loosened his fetters; and lightly he 
sprang up from the ground. ‘‘ Follow me,” said 
the Indian girl, and she opened a door that led in- 
to the forest; silently she guided his footsteps, till 
they came to the dark ravine. ‘‘ Now listen, 
stranger,” said she, ‘‘ had I not saved thee this 
night, never would thy mother have smiled again 
on her son. I had four brothers; three have the 
white man’s fire killed; but one, the youngest, 
pines a captive, even as thou—had not Meloe freed 
thee—in the Spaniard’s dungeon; he was’born in 
the forest, and was like a wild deer,—wilt thou not 
save him for Meloe’s sake.” 

** I will, I will; by the life thou hast given me, 
I will,” said the stranger. 

‘*Then speed thee; Orozimbo is the captive’s 
name; Pizarro guards him.” As the Indian girl 
said this, she saw that the stranger’s feet were 
bleeding, and she knelt down and tied on them her 
own moccasins; the stranger kissed the hand that 
had saved him, and then plunged into the chasm 
below, and was lost in a moment to the eye of the 
young Indian. 

Alone, Meloe returned to her couch; her father 
still slept; and she hastily fastened the door that 
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led into the chamber where the Spaniard had lain. 
When the morning sun rose, the Indian awoke, 
but his captive was gone. Oh, how dark grew his 
brow, when he found he was no longer there. For 
a whole day he searched the forest through; but 
saw him not, and Meloe was glad. Many a time 
the sun rose and set, but the stranger came not, 
nor were tidings- heard of Orozimbo. Meloe’s 
heart geew desolate; as a flower that has been 
crush: , she faded away, and her father bent over 
his uty child in sorrow; she grew weaker and 
weaker, till at last she said, ‘* Father, I shall soon 
die, take me out that I may see the blue sky once 
more, and feel the breath of the summer wind on 


of flowers for my hair, yet once again. 

The Indian bore his child into. the air, and Jaid 
her down on the grass, and then at beside her; 
he had not watched her long, when he heard sud- 
denly a gustling amid the trees, a raised his: 
eyes from his child, and the strangef stood once 
more before them; theré was another from behind, 
a tall, dark Indian. Meloe uttered a cry, ‘It is 
he; it is Orozimbo, father! it is he!” The old 
man gazed on the Indian, who had sprung to his 
knees, and once again the burning tears flowed 
swiftly down his furrowed cheek. ‘‘T have fulfill- 
ed my trust,” said the Spaniard. ‘*‘ Indian, I have 
saved thy son, wilt thou slay me? Meloe,” said 
he, in a softer voice, ‘I was not ungrateful. My 
mother has blessed the Indian girl.” 

Meloe gazed once, long and fondly, on her 
brother, and then on the stranger, and said, ‘‘Fa- 
ther, thou wilt not harm him whom thy child has 
loved.” She sighed, fell back on the grass,—and 
Meloe was no more. mr 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
A NEW YEAR’S LETTER, 

To rue Reapers or THe“ Youtn’s Compayron.” 

~~, Weacrifield, Conn. January 1st, 1839. 
_AMy Dear Young Friends,—I wrote you a let- 
I hope you read, and obeyed 
it. I then wished you a happy New Year. I told 
you that some children then aliyge. would not live 
to see another New Year.” I not tell the 
truth? Which of you cannot think of some young 
friend, who died last year? [ean think of sever- 
al. Once more, I wish you all a happy New 
Year. Will you mot make it so, by giving your 
heart to the Saviou oyousay yes? Then peace 
on earth and endless joy i venshall be yours. 
I have now something ‘a: tell you. It is 
about a young man, who, af’the age of 19, was 
sent here to prison, three years ago this month 
His true name he has never told me. He was 
born in the city where the Youth’s Companion is 
printed. I hope the youth in that city, and in 
other places, will take warning from him. Few 
have begun life with brighter prospects than he. 
His parents were pious. They moved among the 
higher ranks in society. They set before their 
son a good example. They prayed with him, and 
for him. They took him to the house of God. 
They sent him to the Sunday School. They saw 
his brothers and sisters become pious. They saw 
him when but twelve years old, deeply concerned 
for his soul. ‘They let him go and converse with 
his minister concerning his feelings. ‘Their hopes 
respecting him were high raised, but never real- 
ized. Let me tell you why these hopes were 
never realized. This son had a wicked heart. 
He loved sin, and would not give it up. Nor was 
this all. There lived in his father’s family a wick- 
ed servant. This servant led the son irto one of 
his first acts of outward sin, when he was only 
eight years old. This sin was closely linked with 
all his following sins. He remembered it well, 
when in prison. Little do you know what may be 

the influence of a single sin on your life, 

This young man soon banished from his mind, 
the serious impressions, which he had. These 
gone, he began to sin with a high hand. He stole 








from his father, He was out late at night, He 








kept bad company, He got drunk. Several 
times he was sent to jail for his evil deeds. It 
cost his father much money to get him released. 
The last time he was brought home from jail, his 
mother met him at the door. Tears rolled down 
her cheeks. Throwing her arms round his neck, 
she exclaimed, My son, my son, how long will 
you goon to break-your mother’s heart. After 
this, for awhile, he remained at home. Here he 
spent his time secretly reading the most corrupt- 
ing books he could find in the city. This reading 
defiled his imagination, hardened his heart, and 
hastened his ruin, Nor was this all. He used to 
go to hear the lectures of that man in Boston, who 
has since been prosecuted for blasphemy; after- 
wards to hear a woman in New York, the tenden- 
cy of whose public teaching is to lead men to sin, 
and crime. I wish this man and this woman, and 
ot like them, could hear what I have often 
h from the .% th of this young man, and 
from many hardened convicts, concerning the 
direful effect, which their false and shocking sen- 
timents have had on the heart and conduct of those 
who have heard them. If they could know into 
how much suffering even in this life, they have 
been the means of leading others, it seems to me, 
if there is one drop of pity in their bosoms, they 
would feel very sorry for what they have said, and 
say so no more. 

I pray you my young friends, never read cor- 
rupting books, nor listen to those, who teach con- 
trary to the Bible. What this young man heard, 
and read, causes his love of sin to grow stronger 
and stronget. He could not endure parental re- 
straint. He left his father’s house, never again to 
return. He came to this State. Soon he was ar- 
rested for stealing, and sent to this prison. I 
have talked to him.a great deal. Very often I 
have urged him to pepent. He knew it was his 
duty, and said he Mould as soon as he got his lib- 
erty. ._He was allowed to have a slate and pencil 
in his cell. Sometimes he busied himself in wri- 
ting poetry. Often he has handed me his slate 
when both sides of it were covered with what he 
had written. I copied several pieces which he 
wrote. I will puta few lines of his composing in 
this letter for you to read, that you may see how 
his thoughts ran. Speaking of himself, he says; 

‘* 1 saw him into. prison cast, 
It was_a dismal thing, 
Aid when he thought on what was past, 
He felt his conscience sting.” 
His feelings towards his mother he expresses thus; 
*¢ One object lingers on my heart, 
And worthy of it too, 
Which adds new keenness to the smart, 
O, mother dear, ’tis you.” 

He concludes a long piece, in which he shows 
a very unhappy state of feeling, as follows: 

** Cursed and forsaken, forlorn and dejected 
By kindred and friends forever rejected, 
Bright hopes, and flown joys, I bid you adieu, 
You'll never meet me, [ shall never find you.” 

It is mournful to think how much truth there is 
imjthe last line. His bright hopes were never re- 
alized. His departed joys never returned. 

He hoped for many sunny days, and much joy 
on earth. He hoped this month to cast off his 
prison dress, breathe the air of freedom, to fly to 
his mother’s arms, ask her forgiveness, and to 
comfort many hearts, which he had long, and 
sorely grieved. Alas, how have his fond hopes 
perished. 

This young. man is no longer on earth. The 
icy hand of death has been upon him. Twelve 
days ago he was laid in his grave. Had lie lived 
till the middle of this month, the term of his sen- 
tence would have expired. His sickness was long. 
He wasted away to a mere skeleton. I was much 
with him during his sickness. He kept his real 
name a secret to the last. He said he had rather 
the minds of his parents should be in suspense than 
that they should know that he died in prison. It 
made him miserable when on his death-bed to 
think of his past life. He spoke much of his dear 
mother. Her image seemed almost constantly 





‘before his mind. He thought of her prayers for 
him, and her counsel. One reason why he wish- 
ed to get well was that he might go home, and see 
his mother. When he could speak only in a low 
whisper he said to me, ‘‘ If I had only done as my 
mother advised, I should have never come here.” 
I often read to him the sweet words of Scripture, 
and commended him in prayer to the mercy of the 
Saviour. When I did so, he gave fixed attention, 
and.seemed thankful, He knew his duty. He 
had his reason to the last. For which world he 
was fitted when he died, you will know when you 
meet him at the eternal judgment. 

“* He being dead, yet speaketh.” The-voice of 
the deceased seems to come from the grave to you, 
my young friends, in words like these 

‘* Dear youth, take warning from me. Once I 
was as free from crime, as full of joy and hope as 
you. Little did my fond mother think, when she 
pressed me an infant to her bosom, that she held 
in her arms one, who would die a degraded con- 
vict in prison. But so I died there. And why? 
Because I would not give heed to the advice of 
my parents. Because, when twelve years old, I 
banished serious impressions from my mind, and 
grieved the Holy Spirit. Because I would have 
my own way, read corrupting books, and listen to 
false teachers. Because I leved sin, and after 
sin I would go. As you dread the'stings of a 
guilty conscience, and the pains of perdition, do 
not follow my example. I put off repentance, and 
what was the consequence? Just twenty-five days 
before the time I had set in which to repent, I was 
in my grave. Ye living youth take timely warn- 
ing. Shun sin in all its forms. Its fruits are bit- 
ter, very, very bitter. You must repent or perish. 
You must fly to the Saviour or be lost forever. I 
have done. We shall meet at the judgment. 
Farewell.” 

Let this voice from the grave reach the centre 
of your souls. Let it quicken you to duty. Let 
it lead you to weep over your sins against God. 
Let it incline you to go to Him who is the way, 
the truth, and the life. May the Lord be your 
guide, and portion forever. ‘ 

Your sincere friend, Gerrisu Barrett, 
Chaplain of Conn. State Prison. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
ABDALLAH AND SABAT. 

Juliana. Mother, I have several times heard 
persons allude to the story of Abdallah and Sabat. 
But I don’t know who they were nor anything 
about them. Will you please to tell me? 

Mother. Yes, my dear, I should like to make 
you acquainted with their history. It is an in- 
teresting account, and strikingly shows the power 
of divine grace. 

Abdallah and Sabat were Arabians. They were 
intimate friends, and being young men of distinc- 
tion, they agreed fo travel together in‘foreign coun- 
tries, They were Mahomedans, and having paid 
their adorations at the tomb of their prophet in 
Mecca, they travelled through Persia, and then to 
Cabul. 

While Abdallah continued at Cabul he was pre- 
sented with a Bible, read it, and embraced the 
Christian religion. This he ventured to do, al- 
though he knew that, if a man of rank in the Ma- 
homedan states ‘became a Christian, he must 
suffer death. He endeavored, for a time, to con- 
ceal his conversion. But finding it impossible to 
do that, he concluded to make his escape, and 
unite himself with some Christian churches on the 
Caspian Sea. He accordingly left Cabul secret- 
ly, and had. gotten as far as the city of Bochara, 
in Tartary, in safety, when, to his great surprise, 
he met his friend Sabat. 

J. He must have been glad to meet his friend; 
for surely he would do him no harm. ' 

M. But remember, his friend was still a Ma- 
homedan, and cherished the most malignant 
hatred towards every one who bore the name: of 
a Christian. He had heard of the conversion and 


My letter is ended. 
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flight of Abdallah, and like a blood-thirsty perse- determined to destroy her, aed the cruel father | on board, but when he saw our large guns, blun- 








cutor, was determined to exercise his rage and|had already dug a grave to pit hev in, after he|der-busses, muskets, pistols, boarding-pikes, and 
malice against him. ; had strangled her. Th = hie was about to do, |cutlasses, all prepared for action, he shouted. to. 
Aware of these facts, and knowing his danger, | when Parkai happening to pass, asied the object | his companions, ‘‘ buhee, bouhee, maltee, maltee,”’ 
Abdallah prosirated himself at the feet of Sabat, | of the newly made hole; jie fa:her eaid his family | guns, guns, bad, bad. We kept these arms thus 
confessed that he was a Christian, and ‘besought| was already too large, he thereiore intended, to|ready, because the natives are very cruel and \ 


him, by the ties of their former friendship, to allow | kill his infant daughter, aud bury her there. “Par-|savage; and only two or three months before our 
hint to escape in safety. ‘‘ But Sir,” said Sabat,| kai, who was an affectionate oid man, told him} arrival, had killed and eaten two white men; and 
when relating the story himself, ‘‘ I had no pity. | not to murder the child, but give her to him. To|when a king or chief dies, they murder several 
i caused my servants to seize'‘him, and delivered | this he readily consented, and Parkai carried the} persons, and feast on their flesh, These ignorant 
him up to Morad Shaw, king of Bochara. He little babe to his wife, who nursed it like her own| people think that white men come from the moon, 
was séntenced to die; and a herald went through | daughter, and the playfi:! girl knows not to this| because they are so pale; and they say the moon 
the city of Bochara, announcing the time of his|day, but that they are her own parents. She is| must be a bad place, because it has no bananas, 
execution. An immense multitude attended, and | now (1835) a Sabbath Schoo! Scholar, has learned | cocoa-nuts or bread fruit, We invited the king 
the chief men of the city. I also went, and stood |to read, and sew, and promises to be an intelligent | into the cabin, where he saw with much delight 
near Abdallah. He was offered his life if he|and useful woman. I have seen a number of chil-| the picture of an American lady. He remained 
would abjure Christ, the executioner standing by | dren who have thus been rescued from the grave, | on board some time, and was then paddled away 
him, with the sword in his hand. ‘‘ No,” said he,| which their very parents had prepared for these |to the village. In the afternoon he came again, 
as if the proposition was impossible to be complied | their innocent and helpless offspring. The prac-|but was thea dressed in European style. He 
with. ‘‘I cannot abjure Christ.” Then one of|tice of fathers and mothers daroying with their | brought with him the young king of the Kappahs, 
his hands were cut off at the wrist. He stood | own hands, their sons and daughters, and which is| (a large tribe,) a boy perhaps ten.years old, and 
* firm, his arm hanging by his side with but littke|called Infanticide, was very common when the| who was very neatly clothed. 1 became much in- 
motion. A physician, by the desire of the king, | missionaries arrived here, and in some remote dis- | terested in him, and just before we left the Island, 
offered to heal the wound if he would recant. He/tricts for several years after. Even when they | gave him a pen-knife on which were engraved the 
made no answer, but looked up, steadfastly to-| were six or seven years old, they were sometimes | initials of my name; with this he was extrava- 
wards heaven (like Stephen the first Martyr) his| killed, when their parents, either through poverty |gabtly delighted, and seemed at first to doubt, 
eyes streaming with tears. He did not look with| or indolence, were unable to support their families. | whether I really designed it asa present. Would 
anger towards me. He looked at me, but it was} A father who had an only and beloved son, seven | any of you, children, like to be a king, and exchange 
benignly, and with the countenance of forgiveness. | years of age, was desirous on a certain occasion, | places with these boys? Perhaps some of you 
His other hand was then cut off. ‘‘ But, Sir,” said|to take him with him on his journey. The moth-| would think it very pleasant to have so many peo- 
Sabat, in his imperfect English, he never changed, | er was equally anxious that he should remain with| ple under your control, and like the Centurion 
he never changed. And when he bowed his head|her; a quarrel was created, and they were both | mentioned in the Bible, say, ‘‘ to onc man go, and 
to receive the stroke of death, all Bechara seemed | excited by the most turbulent passions. In the|he goeth, to another come, and he cometh,” and 
to say, ‘‘ What new thing is this?” midst of his demoniacal rage, the infuriated man|to a third, ‘‘do this, and he doeth it.” But let 

J. But, mother, could it be that Sabat was so} seized his pleading son, and holding him in his}me assure you, that the poorest Sabbath School 
cruel as to be the means of the death of his own| powerful grasp, by an arm and a leg, broke his| boy, even if he has to beg his daily bread, from 
dear friend? back with one stroke across his knee, and then | door to door, is wealthier than these Marquesas 

M. Yes, even that the unrenewed man can do. | flung the expiring victim of his fury at the feet of| Princes, with hundreds of chiefs and subjects at 
The heart is deceitful above all things, and'des-|his wife, equally enraged with himself. One of|their command. The child, if he is poor, can 
perately wicked. But the hour of dinner has ar-|the natives who witnessed the outrageous deed, | have the Bible—if he is dependent on charity can 
rived, and I will give you some further account of|hastened to inform the king. ‘*‘ Whose child| attend the Sabbath School—and if he has not a 

















Sabat tomorrow. R. E. | was it?” he inquired. ‘‘ His own,” was the an- dwelling to shelter him, can enter the house of 

Ln iswer, Then,” said the savage monarch, “ it} God, and learn the way to heaven. 
—_.. SABBATH SCHOOL. is nothing either to you or to me, let him do what| Yes, the beggar about your streets is vicler, in 
———— ——= == |he pleases with his son.” Would you like, dear| moral blessings, than the haughty monarch who 


From the Charleston Observer. | children, to live in such a land? Tv have had|rules millions of Pagan idolaters. You can hard- 

A LETTER TO SABBATH SCHOOL CHILDREN. | sych parents? To be taught to bow down to ly believe this; you can scarcely realize, ihat each 
My Young Friends,—Your Teachers, doubtless, | idols! to eat human flesh! and violate every one | Sabbath School scholar will have more to answer 
have often.told you, that you know not the value} of the commandments of God! Do you not see | for at the judgment seat, than any Pagan King or 
of the blessings by which you are surrounded. |how much happier your condition is? and are you| Emperor that ever reigned! It isthe Bible and 
Such is the fact! and though now you may not un-| thankful? an offered Saviour which gives you such superior- 
derstand its full meaning, the time will soon come, Many of the Sandwich Island mothers give away ity, and which, if unimproved or rejected, will 
when you will acknowledgethe truth of the obser-|their children. Only a little while before I arriv-| bring upon you a more terrible destruction; for 
vation. I never knew the worth even of a cup of|ed here, Kinau the Governess of Oahu, gave a|‘‘ to whom much is given, much will be required;”’ 
cold water, until reduced to.a small daily allow-|son to the King when only two days old, and an-|and if you neglect this great salvation, oh! how 








ance for seventy days, in the burning heat of the|other to Hoapiri, the Governor of Maui, when| great will be your condemnation! W. B.S. 
tropics! I never appreciated a comfortable resi-|three days old. The transfer isoften made sever- sa nomen 
dence on land, until I had been tossed about by|al times, until the child, in the multiplicity of its NATURAL HISTORY. 





the most violent storms, barely escaping shipwreck | protectors, knows not its real parents. Suppose 
and death; and for weeks and months, sailing|that your father and mother when you were anin-| BUFFALO HUNTING IN UPPER CANADA. 
thousands and tens of thousands of miles, where fant, had given you away to some one who liveda| On the way I received many instructions as to 
you could see nothing but the deep blue ocean| hundred miles distant, and after remaining with that | how [ must conduct during the hunt, I being quite 
around you, and a clear or cloudy sky above you. | person a little while, he had given you away to|.a novice so far as regarded buffalo hunting. Mr. 
I never estimated the blessing of having a pious] another, and he in a few years to some one else, fe related many anecdotes of the escapes he 
mother, and sisters, and pleasant relations, and| and so on, till you grew up to be men and women, | and his fellow hunters had had from enraged or 
friends, until my feeble health compelled me to|and did not know who was your father or who| wounded bison bulls. On one occasion he and 
leave them all for years, and wander a stranger,| your mother; do you think these persons would|three companions went out for a hunt. It was 
and alone, through the world; not knowing for|have loved you like your own parents, and:clothed | early in July—the season when the bulls are in 
the whole period of my absence, whether those I/and fed you, like the guardians whom God had| heat, and consequently very furious, They rode 
loved, still lived, or were tenants of the tomb.|given to you? No! my dear children they would | boldly among the herd, and selecting a fat cow, 
And thus I could mention many instances to prove,|not! There is no love on earth like that of a|with a calf by her side, all fired together, and 
that we know not how to prize the daily comforts | mother—there is no guardianship like that of afa-| brought her down. ‘‘ The herd,” said he, ‘‘ had 
and.conveniences of life, until they have been re-|ther, There is no spot in the wide world sweeter | nat seemed to take much notice of our party; but 
moved from our enjoyment. If then we cannot] or dearer than the home of our childhood! And|as soon as we fired, they floundered off in all di- 
tell the worth of these temporal mercies, how can| yet how little you realize it, how little you prize| rections. We dismounted, and having hoppled 
we estimate the many spiritual blessings, with|the blessing of being born in a Christian land, and|the calf, which affectionately remained to witness 
which God has so highly favored you? During}educated by Christian parents. When-our ship|its mother’s decease, we proceeded to bleed and 
one of my walks'with the Rev. Mr. Baldwin in the| was at the Marquesas Islands, about two thousand | dissect the cow. While thus engaged, I observ- 
Sandwich Islands, we stopped at the house of Par-| miles south of the Sandwich group, we received a|ed a buffalo disengaged from the herd, approach- 
kai, a man who had formerly been my guide from] visit from two kings. The first came off to the|ing us. On calling my companion’s: attention to 
Waimea, to Kamakua. On leaving his dwelling, | ship in his canoe, attended by several chiefs, mak- | the circumstance, one of them insisted on going to 
Mr. Baldwin asked me if I had noticed that pretty|ing a great noise, shouting aod singing as they|meet and having a shot at it. We expostulated 
little girl about nine years old? On my inquiring | approached the vessel. ‘Iie king was about four-| with him, pointing out the danger of attacking, 
the reason of his question, he told me, that the/teen years old, a very fine looking boy, and his| single handed, an animal which, from its manner 
parents of that child, who lived in the valley of} only dress was a sort of sash tied around his body. | of approd¢h, seemed to have no amicable inten- 
Waipio, being very poor, when she was-born, had' He seemed quite pleased wi'': the © rious things tions; but he would have his way, and we content- 
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Youths Companion, 











ed ourselves with re-loading our rifles, and pre- 
paring to follow him. We were on the side of a 
small elevation, and therefore could see only one 

ide of the prairie, and it was on the other side 
that our friends and the buffalo were. While 
mounting our horses, we heard a shot, and imme- 
diately after a loud cheer. We proceeded up the 
slope at a canter, bit had not gone a dozen yards, 
when we heard the peculiar thundering noise 
which heavy feet make upon the prairie. Just as 
we reached the top, a fearful sight presented it- 
self—our friend, the hunter, galloped furiously 

ast, about an hundred yards distant from us. 
We could hear the loud panting of the horse, and 
see the flakes of foam dropping from its mouth, as 
with convulsive energy it bounded along. About 
twenty yards behind him was the buffalo, apparent- 
ly an enormous bull, bellowing with rage, and 
tearing up the ground with its horns, as he madly 
rushed on after our poor friend, lately the hunter, 
but now the hunted. Not a moment was to be 
lost; we galloped on; keeping at a wary distance 
on one side, and ready to fire the moment we got 
within shot. One of the hunters, a half brother to 
our apparently devoted comrade, Pierre, kept up 
within two hundred yards of the buffalo; the other 
hunter and I, finding the distance increasing rath- 
er than otherwise, began to despair of getting up 
in time for a rescue, when suddenly Pierre chang- 
ed his course, and made off nearly at right angles 
for his former direction, thus getting the start of 
the buffalo, and giving us the opportunity to ride 
across to meet him. 

We spurred on our horses, and in a few min- 
utes were considerably in advance of Pierre and 
his pursuer; we each took our station at a few 
yards distance on either side of the course, and 
raised our rifles ready to fire. In another moment 
Pierre dashed by between us. We both fired at 
the maddened animal behind him. Whether 
wounded by my ball or not I do not know, but in 
an instant it rushed on me. My eyes began to 
darken. I felt asevere pain, and then became un- 
conscious of what passed, until I was recovered by 
the usual remedies of brandy and cold water, and 
then found that my left arm and three ribs were 
broken. 

I had been lifted off my horse on the bison’s 
horns, and pitched up in the air. My poor horse 
was gored terribly—it died on our return.—Pierre’s 
brother, on coming up, fired at the monster, on 
which it left us, and trotted off to the herd, proba- 
bly mortally wounded; but we were in no condi- 
tion to pursue it. Pierre never stopped his furious 
career till within the shades of the forest. When 
his half brother got him up, he found that extreme 
terror had deprived him of speech. He, however, 
recovered his speech before night, and informed 
us of the circumstances. He had fired at the ani- 
mal; it tottered and fell, which was the occasion 
of the cheer we heard; he then trotted up to it, 
reloading as he went on, when, in the twinkling of 
an’ eye, the buffalo was on his legs. Pierre threw 
down his rifle, and the chase begun. I, conclude 
Mr. C , was assigned home, and was confined 
to bed for several weeks after; however, Pierre 


and I have shot many buffaloes since then.” 
[Taitt’s Edinburg Magazine. 











EDITORIAL. 








THE SONGS OF ANGELS, 

When Creation’s work was finished, and the earth 
fair and beautiful came forth from its Maker’s hand, 
then was there heard a song in Heaven. ‘The morn- 
ing stars sang together, and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy.” 

And well might the angels sing. For in that work 
was displayed the power, the majesty, and the glory 
of Jehovah. It was good, very good; and the highest 
intelligences of the upper world looked on and adored. 

But a sweeter song has been sung by angelic voices, 
and the bright inhabitants of Heaven have met to- 
gether, to cvlebrate an occasion more glorious even, 
than Creation’s finished work, 








When the Son of’ God appeared on earth, in the 
person of the humble babe of Bethlehem, then was 
there heard “a multitude of the heavenly host prais- 
ing God.” And what was the burden of their song? 
* Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
and geod will toward men.” Here was a theme 
whieh an angel’s tongue and an angel’s harp had 
never before celebrated. Sweet indeed, was the song 
of the heavenly choir when creation dawned; but 
sweeter, nobler far was the music that resounded 
from Bethiechem’s plains when Redemption’s work 
began. 

‘* Glory to God in the highest,” might, indeed, have 
often been sung before, but now, ‘ Peace on earth, 
and good will toward men.” Here in the person of 
the Redeemer of mankind, “mercy and truth had 
met together, righteousness and peace had embraced 
each other.” Here was displayed, not only the 
majesty and the giwry of Jehovah, but~his loving 
kindness and his tender mercy to the children of men. 
All heaven was filled with wonder, and the angels 
came down with songs to celebrate the grand event; 
and ever since, as the Bible assures us, have they 
loved to study the delightful theme. 

Shall angels sing, and our lips remain sealed? 
Shall angels celebrate redeeming love, who have 
never sinned, and therefore need no mercy, and shall 
we, for whom God the Son came down, feel no sym- 
pathy in his blessed work? ‘ 

But a sweeter song will one day be sung, than that 
even, which was heard by the shepherds on the 
plains of Bethlehem. When Redemptivn’s work shall 
be finished, when all the ransomed of the Lord shall 
have come home to Mount Zion with songs and ever- 
lasting joy upon their heads, when sorrow and sigh- 
ing shall have forever fled away, then, with sweeter 
notes than human ear has ever heard, shall be com- 
menced that new song of praise which angels have 
never sung; that song of redeeming love which an- 
gels cannot sing, but ‘vhich every ransomed soul shall 


unite in offering, atid continue to offer while eternity 
rolls on. 


Dear youthful reader, would you, in unison with 
ten thousand times ten thousand happy spirits sing 
forever, ‘* Worthy is the Lamb that was slain, for 
he hath died for us,” then, seek ‘pardon and forgive- 
ness through the blood of Jesus now; commit the 
keeping of your precious soul to his dear faithful 
hands; devote life and all your youthful pogyeta to his 
service, and the angel’s song, and the sweeter song 
of the redeemed, shall your voices in glory raise for- 
ever and ever. 











VARIETY. 








Honesty in Little Thiugs. 

** Matilda,” said little Thomas, “do you know 
that one of the boughs of Mr. C.’s apple tree hangs 
over our garden wall, and when the fruit gets ripe, 
and the high winds blow, we shall have some of the 


apples.” ‘‘ Indeed you will not,” replied his sister, |: 


‘* for they are not ours, and you must be honest, even 
in little things.” 
“Oh then,” said Thomas, his eyes_brightening 
while he expressedhis thoughts, “‘ we will throw 
them over the wall again, and he will be sure to find 
them.” Admirable intention! all through life may 
principles of true rectitude direct the little boy. My 
dear readers, let me now impress upon your minds 
the absolute need of the most scrupulous honesty on 
all occasions. You cannot tell how pilfering an ap- 
ple, or stealing a pear, or a book, may stamp your 
character for life. Should your friends ever see any 
thing like duplicity in your conduct, they could not 
help being suspicious, which would make you feel 
very uncomfortable; therefore, say indignatly to the 
tempter, when he would incline you to that which is 
wrong; “how can I do this great wickedness and 
sin against God?” and let the holy Psalmist’s prayer 
be continually your prayer, both morning and eve- 
ning too; “let integrity and uprightness preserve 
me:” and ever remember the two following lines, 
which, though old, are valuable: , 
** It is a sin to steal a pin, 
And ’tis much more e greater thing.””— Youth’s Friend, 





A Monkey’s Gratitude. ~-, 


On a cold, stormy day, during our passage from 
La Plata to Sumatra, the gun deck being deluged 
with water, a Porto Praya monkey, a favorite of 
mine, came to the cabin-door, and in its most expres- 
sive manner solicited permission to enter; it stood 
shivering in the door-way, dripping with salt water, 
and looking the picture of distress, at the same time 
snuffing up the warm air proceeding from a stove. I 
called it in, at length; the first object of its attention 
was the stove, (never having seen one before) but ap- 
proaching too near, it slightly burnt its nose, and 
quickly retreated, looking with much astonishment at 
the cause; finally it sprung to the top of the table and 
skipping about from one place to another, unfortu- 
nately alighted on the stove, where it danced fora 
second or two, jumped precipitately down, and came 
to me,- showing its paws, (which were scorched 
white) and apparently asking for relief. I rubbed 
them with oil, at which the animal appeared to be re- 
lieved; it then quietly took its station as close to me 
as possible, testifying unquestionably, as much silent 
gratitude as any human being could have done in a 
similar situation.— Roberts’? Embassy to the East. 








POETRY. 








EARLY RECOLLECTIONS, 

I remember, I remember, 
The very corner, where 

My father every morning knelt, 

_ _ And every eve, in prayer. 

I remember where the circle stood, 
Who join’d the thankful lay; 

I remember in what solemn mood, 
We all kneeled down to pray. 


I remember, I remember, 
How he talked to us of heaven, 

I remember with what earnestness, 
His councils all were given; 

I remember too as years stole on, 
And feeble grew his frame; 

With what delight he dwelt upon 
The Saviour’s blessed name. 

I remember, I remember, 
How we stood beside his bed, 

When the hour was fast approaching, 
That should join him with the dead; 

And as we gazed in tearfulness, * 
And mourn’d our lonely lot, 

I remember, I remember, 
He bade us murmur not. 


I remember, I remember, 
When his eye was fix’d and chill, 

The smile that on his features sat, 
In seeming meekness, still; 

Oh! in that silent, solemn hour, 
How bitterly I wept, 

And pray’d that He might keep the son, 
Who had the father kept. 

Tho’ years have since roll‘d by me, 
And the vanities of youth, 

Have often won my wayward steps 
From virtue and from truth; 

Yet a father’s pious, guardian care, 
In merey still is given, 

For his Spirit whispers in my ear, 
My son! prepare for heaven. 


Cc. TO HER REDBREAST. 

You’re very bold, my sweet Red-breast, 
To come without a fear, 

And build your curious little nest, 
To busy men so near. 

_ Or, gentle Robin, did you knew, 

A little girl was nigh, 

Who would not let a single foe, 
Your pretty nest come by? 

Should any idle boys come round, 
(As oft the idle may,) 

1’ll tell them, ere your nest they’ve found, 
They'd better run away. 

And lest my little Kit should climb, 

* _ (For she is very sly,) 

Up to fone nest, I, all the time, 
Will watch her carefully. 

And thus your faithful friend I'll be, 
And you my care ’Il repay, 

By singing sweetest songs to me, 
At peep of early day. 

And when your grateful notes I hear, 
This lesson will I learn, 


To friends who watch o’er me, so dear, 
Pu make a kind return; 
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